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LANDSCAPE AND STILL LIFE 
PAINTINGS OF THE SUNG 
PERIOD 

IT is a natural outgrowth of the present- 
day specialization in science, as well 
as of the modern movement in art 
criticism, that questions should be 
raised and answered in regard to the 
superiority of the art of one country over 
that of another. The attention of art 
lovers always seems to concentrate, at the 
expense of older and long-cherished 
enthusiasms, on fields which have been 
recently discovered or which are freshly 
appreciated because of some new-found 
relationship with the taste of the moment. 
The pioneers among admirers of the art of 
the Far East were fond of trying to prove 
that European art had accomplished noth- 
ing so lofty and harmonious as that of 
China and Japan. Later on, after the 
early art of China was better understood, 
the much-lauded Japanese art came to be 
regarded by some critics as merely a poor 
reflexof that of the older and larger country. 
Nowadays, it is the friends of Persian min- 
iature painting who consider their specialty 
as more beautiful than anything in Far 
Eastern art, although none of these new 
controversies has quite superseded the 
venerable and favorite antagonism between 
the admirers of the Italian painters on the 
one hand and those of the Northern artists 
on the other. All these comparisons have 
nothing to do with a true appreciation of 
history. The greatest creations in art 
in the different countries of the world are 
great mountains of equal magnitude. To 
try to compare their heights means that 
the beholder is unable to comprehend in 
his view more than one of the great 
spectacles of nature. However, what we 
can logically do, is to compare the artistic 
achievements of different countries at the 
same period in the world's history, for 
different nations naturally did not and do 
not attain their greatest productivity all 
at the same moment. It is absurd — as 
has been done — to claim superiority for 
a great painting of the Kamakura period 
over a Signorelli or a Michelangelo, but 
we may safely say that Japanese painting 



of the time of the Kamakura sovereigns, 
who were at their zenith in the thirteenth 
century, was more highly developed than 
Italian painting of the same early time. 

In comparison with other parts of the 
world it is indeed remarkable what the 
Far East, with China foremost, accom- 
plished in the art of painting during the 
first part of the Middle Ages. Neither in 
the Near East nor in Europe was there 
anything partaking of the nature of paint- 
ing which could be compared to it. The 
height which Europe reached in the art of 
painting in the period extending from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
the perfection which Persia attained in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies, had in China been achieved long 
before in the great interval beginning in 
the ninth and ending in the fourteenth 
century, more especially under the rulers 
of the Tang and Sung dynasties. All that 
is most characteristic in great epochs of 
art seems to be combined here. The 
number of distinguished Chinese painters 
of whom we have literary knowledge in 
these centuries, when scarcely the name 
of a single European artist of the time has 
been transmitted to us, goes into the 
hundreds. The general level of art appre- 
ciation in China must have been higher 
at this period than ever before or after- 
ward, for understanding extended to all 
fields of art, and all branches of painting 
were equally favored — including devo- 
tional, portrait, genre, still life, and land- 
scape art. The painters of the time were 
not only good artisans, but men of high 
culture who aimed to express their ideals 
in words as well as with the brush, for, as 
in the Renaissance in Italy, poetry, 
philosophy, and art were all closely related. 

With the help of Mr. John C. Fer- 
guson, The Metropolitan Museum recently 
acquired a few representative paintings by 
some of those great Oriental artists, who, 
with the exception of the examples of their 
work in the Boston and British Museums, 
and in Mr. Charles L. Freer' s possession, 
are scarcely represented in the large public 
collections outside of China and Japan. 

Three long scrolls or makemonos are ex- 
amples of the landscape art of the Sung 
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period, one of them being attributed to 
Tung Yuan (c.1050), and another, the best 
of the three, signed — a genuine signature 
according to Mr. Freer 1 — by the famous 
Kuo Hsi, or Kakki, in Japanese, "the great- 
est painter of distance in Chinese Art," 
who lived in the eleventh century and was 
the author of a remarkable essay on land- 
scape painting. In these panorama-like 
views monumental effects are produced 
through the exaggerated contrast of enor- 
mous mountains and cliffs with minute 
houses and 
human beings 
in the deep 
valleys. The 
high rocks, 
often reach- 
ing to the top 
of the panel 
and even cut 
through the 
border, seem 
to overlap 
the fore- 
ground of the 
scene, in spite 
of the series 
of planes 
which divides 
the spectator 
from the far- 
away hills, 
the great dis- 
tance being 
indicated by 

the mists hanging in the valleys. Such 
peculiarities of plane give to these heroic 
landscapes a curious unreality, as if the 
mountains were built up by Titans and 
were unsupported from beneath — as if 
the hills moved and the rocks were un- 
chained. As a result the eye delights 
all the more in looking at the pleasant 
scenes of simple human life passed in 
peaceful labor far below without regard 
to the superhuman wonders hanging over- 
head. That the painters intended con- 
trasts of this kind and looked at moun- 
tains as organic beings is proved by Kuo 

*Mr. Freer has been kind enough to give the 
Museum the benefit of his scholarly opinion in 
regard to the various paintings. 




MONKEYS BY I YUAN CHI 



Hsi's own words in his treatise on art, 
where he characterizes better than any 
later description, the grandiose style of 
his landscape: "A mountain is a mighty 
thing, hence its shape ought to be high 
and steep, freely disposing itself like 
a man at ease, or standing up with gran- 
deur, or crouching down like a farmer's 
boy; or as having a cover over it, a chariot 
below it, seeming as if it had some support 
in front to lean over, or something behind 
to lean against, or as gazing down at 

something be- 
low." (Trans- 
lation in Fen« 
ollosa, II, p. 
16). 

While art in 
Europe and in 
the Near East 
at this early 
time was still 
bound by con- 
v en t i on a 1 
forms, t h e re 
were in China 
great person- 
alities among 
the artists 
who sought 
self-expres- 
sion in a free 
and individ- 
ual imitation 
of nature. 
Still, if one 
compares Kuo Hsi's art with that of Hsia 
Kuei (Kakei, in Japanese) who lived about 
100 years later, in the time of the Emperor 
Nin Tsung (1 187-1225), one notes that Kuo 
Hsi's work contains something of the con- 
ventionalization of all primitive art and 
that painting ever since his day has devel- 
oped in the direction of free and unconven- 
tional realism. It is an evolution somewhat 
similar to that which took place in Europe 
from the primitive art of the fifteenth 
century to that of the time of Rembrandt. 
With the freedom of design of the latter 
great painter can be compared the style 
of Hsia Kuei, whom Mr. Freer, as well as 
the late Mr. Fenollosa, calls the greatest 
landscape painter of China and Japan. 
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The Museum is fortunate enough to own 
a landscape by this artist which is included 
in one of the three albums of small paint- 
ings and studies dating from the Sung and 
Yuan Dynasties. Although the mountain 
scenery in Hsia Kuei's paintings is like 
that in Kuo Hsi's, the former artist 
strives to depict as much of a particularspot 
of nature as can be grasped at a glance. 
With Hsia Kuei the proportions between 
the mountains and the foreground are more 
in accordance with nature, and although 
the curve of 
his line is less | 
continuous 
than that of 
his predeces- 
sors, he suc- 
ceeds in con- 
veying his 
impressions 
of light and 
shadow with 
a remarkable 
abbreviation 
of detail by 
means of a 
brush work 
characterized 
by short, 
nervous 
dashes. It is 
an art which 
Rembrandt 
would have 
admired and 
which might 
Kuo Hsi is 




LANDSCAPE WITH GOATS, LI TI 



have inspired Whistler, 
the greatest figure among 
landscape painters of the northern Sung 
period; Hsia Kuei, among those of the 
Southern Sung. According to Binyon 
and Fenollosa, Sung painting is properly 
divided into these two periods, which 
follow one another, art in the first period 
reaching its highest point between 1060 
and 1 130, roughly speaking, and between 
1 170 and 1250 in the second. The two 
periods correspond approximately to the 
lifetimes of the two great landscape artists 
of whom we have been speaking. These, 
of course, are not the only great masters of 
the time, for many others carried on 
their traditions or gave importance to 



other branches of art — to religious paint- 
ing, to genre, and to still life. As Far 
Eastern religious art is not yet adequately 
represented in the collection of the Museum 
we turn to two masters of animal and flower 
painting. By I Yuan Chi, who lived in 
the first Sung period contemporary with 
Kuo Hsi, is a small panel in one of the 
albums, representing three monkeys clam- 
bering in a tree to capture a young heron in 
the nest. The picture is not only a master- 
piece in its observation of monkey 

and bird char- 
acter, but it 
shows as well 
a good inven- 
tive and dra- 
matic power 
combined 
with a digni- 
fied element 
of humor. It 
is a perfect 
genre scene, 
the invention 
of which 
would have 
done honor to 
any Dutch 
or English 
painter of the 
seventeenth 
or eighteenth 
century. 
While one of 
the monkeys 
holds the young heron cheerfully in his 
arms, another sitting near him seems to 
mock at the mother bird who is flying to the 
rescue. The first ape insultingly clasps his 
poor excited captive, keeping the bird out of 
reach of a third comrade seated below an- 
noying the two young birds still in the nest. 
I Yuan Chi was represented in the famous 
collection of the Emperor Hui Tsung by 
245 specimens, according to Giles, and was 
often referred to in his own day and after- 
ward on account of his paintings of mon- 
keys and of his masterpiece, the "Hundred 
Gibbons," of which later copies are known. 
Another master of flowers, animals, and 
landscapes, living at the same period, was 
Li Ti (Ritei ki), who painted the pastoral 
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scene with goats from one of the Sung 
albums reproduced on page 151. He does 
not seem to have had quite the imagination 
of I Yuan Chi or the latter' s ingenious 
freedom of the brush, but the skilfulness of 
his execution, the charm of his composition 
and spacing, and the intimacy of the scene 
bespeak an artist of much refinement. A 
number of still life subjects and a land- 
scape with huntsmen by Li Ti, one of which 
is well characterized by Mr, Laurence 
Binyon (p. 
142), can be 
studied in the 
Kokka. 

Differing 
so mewhat 
from the per- 
sonal tech- 
nique of these 
artists are 
paintings 
representing 
birds sitting 
on branches 
filled with 
leaves or blos- 
soming flow- 
ers or fruits 
— all rendered 
in compara- 
tively large 
size and in 
vivid colors. 
Although the 
draughtsman- 
ship in these 

pictures is most accurate and clearly de- 
fined, the color-combination most exquisite, 
and the execution most careful, they seem 
almost tooperfect,showingalackof individ- 
uality which makes them less interesting to 
our western taste than the free, kingly style 
of masters like Hsia Kuei or Mu-Chi. This 
may be due, perhaps, to the fact that the 
artists who produced most of these paint- 
ings belonged to the academy which the 
Emperor Hui Tsung, himself a great artist, 
founded about 1120 and which at its 
inception included some of the best con- 
temporary painters. Although this acad- 
emy produced works finer, perhaps, than 
any other academy in history, its different 
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members, after a lapse of time, adopted the 
style described above, which combines 
with its roundness and brilliancy a certain 
uniformity, as well as a sophisticated 
charm. Of examples of this type the 
Museum owns an album with seven paint- 
ings, three or four pictures in another 
album (two of which are, without much 
justification, attributed to Hui Tsung), 
and a scroll showing a composition of four 
branches, each carrying a bird with lightly 

colored plum- 
age, the latter 
work wrongly 
ascribed to I 
Yuan Chi. In 
the colors of 
these paint- 
ings, where 
the birds and 
flowers shade 
from gray 
brown to 
bluish purple 
through innu- 
merable inter- 
mediate tones, 
w e find the 
nearest rela- 
tion to the fa- 
mous glazed 
Sung pottery 
with its vari- 
ety of blue 
and gray tints 
spotted with 
purple and 
olive. Like these paintings also the best 
of the bowls and vases were made in the 
Imperial manufactory for the service of 
the court. 

W. R. V. 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 
the accessions of igj2 

Vases 

AMONG the vases acquired last 
year by far the most important 
are two cups, one bearing the 
signature of Euphronios, the 
other of Hieron. Signatures on Greek 
vases are valued as highly as those on 
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